LONDON
working and doing their usual job as well as they*
could. The girls in the shops were as obliging and
polite as ever, the policemen in the streets regulated
the traffic with their usual care, bricklayers were even
building a house. Certainly this was not a country
that had given up hope. Far from that. Of course,
the contrast between the loveliness of the morning
and the sadness of the news was heartbreaking.
Everyone felt it... very little was said about it.
All remained silently determined to win this war
because all knew what it would mean to lose it.
People quoted the beautiful Order of the Day by
General Weygand. He praised his soldiers, and
certainly French soldiers are fighting at present
better perhaps than ever. But they are fighting
against incredibly heavy odds. One man against
two, sometimes against three. One tank against
four. In spite of their inferiority, both in numbers
and material, they have up to this day managed to
make the enemy pay a terrible price for every French
field, for every French wood, for every French
village gained. The French communique said
yesterday that unmistakable signs show that the
German Army is beginning to get tired. If we can
hold another month, perhaps two months, we shall
probably have the worst days behind us, but to hold
on we must receive from our Allies and friends, and
at once, the greatest possible help. It is not in 1941,
it is not this Autumn, it is not even next month that
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